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MEMORANDUM FOR: Mr. Chester Cooper 


SUBJECT 


Courses of Action in South Vietnam 




1 The situation in South Vietnam has jk^te ri orated to 

c „rh a ; ex^tthit~5BF^l3tZC S A = ^ 

becomeZpr^caxipus . “UrOiss the deterioration is soon checked, 

time, in the South before our .actions 
against the North have their desired effect. _ There are three 
maior problem areas which are of overriding importance m the 
precariousness of our position. These are: (a) the growing 

lack of confidence among the GVN leadership — political and 
military — and the populace in the ultimate success of the 
counterinsurgency; (b) the relative i military equ: ilibrium 
achieved by the Viet Cong which finds the GVN forces incapable 
of countering effectively the threat posed by the Viet Cong 
main force battalions and regiments; and (c) the lack of a 
political base for the GVN of sufficient strength to counter 
Viet Cong political and psychological superiorities. 

2. These factors interrelate to the extent that action 
taken to resolve any one of them cannot be fully effective 
without appropriate action to resolve the others. The lac 
of confidence in ultimate defeat of the Viet Cong is a ^ rec 
result of the apparent superiority of the Viet Cong in the 
military, political, and psychological fields. It is an 
• outgrowth in part of the traditional apathy of tne peasantry , 
compounded by a growing war-weariness which is evidenced not 
only in rural areas but also among the urban populace. 

U S. punitive actions against North Vietnam, unaccompanie y 
adequate psychological actions in the South, have not provided 
the morale boost necessary to offset this lack of confidence, 
nor has the limited deployment of U.S. ground forces to provide 
security for rear installations. 
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3. Offensive action by Viet Cong main force regiments 
and battalions has brought the pacification effort to a virtual 

mos * areas, and has even rolled it back in many sectors 
ARVN regular units are currently too thinly spread and too 
deeply committed to alter this condition. Unless ARVN mobile 
reserve capabilities are substantially reinforced in the near 
future, the initiative will be left with the Viet Cong and 

continued deterioration — possibly at an accelerating rate 

is likelj . This reinforcement can be achieved by either of 

two methods: (a) abandoning wide areas of ground and regrouping 

forces thus freed from security missions to form additional 

mobile reserves; or (b) introducing additional forces from 

outside South Vietnam. The first alternative would require 

considerable time, and would have a serious adverse impact 

on morale. Introduction of additional outside forces could 

be accomplished more quickly, and if done on a sufficiently 

large scale would have substantial favorable impact on the 

military situation and on morale in South Vietnam, would 

adversely affect morale of the Viet Cong, and would clearly 

demonstrate to Hanoi and Peking the extent of the U.S. 

determination and will to end Communist aggression in South 

Vietnam. Preferably, ground forces from Asian countries — v • 

(f U — would be deployed 

^along w^ch U.S. ground forces in order logoff set Communist 
propaganda charges of neo-colonialism. (The total forc es 
introdu ced should be on the order of magnitude of abo ut i- h-r^o 
divisions bo-have Kre^ecesnary ^nipac t “o'n thelnil i tar y situation 
iJT'Viefnam, and they should be employed essentially in offen- 
sive and counteroffensive operations against major Viet Cong 
troop concentrations rather than in security or pacification 
missions J 

4. To achieve the desired results — checking the 
deterioration in the countryside, restoring confidence in 

v an< ? countering. Viet Cong political- and psychological 
cabilities — the introduction of foreign ground forces must 
be accompanied by substantial political and psychological 
action programs. These aspects of the counterinsurgency 
effort have long been underemphasized, and with the slowing 
down of the pacification effort to concentrate on countering 
..the growing Viet Cong military capabilities, there is a 
serious danger that they may be increasingly ignored. There 
has been a traditional reluctance for the U.S. to "interfere" 
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in the internal politics of any country; however, [recent / 
history in South Vietnam amply demonstrates the ,/ 
fact that t he V ietnamese,, themselves are incapable, without^ 
substantial pressure, advice, and. guidance, of developing the 
political -unity of purpose and cohesion necessary to meet the 
Viet Cong threat .J There has also been a tendency on our" part 
to consider that it is necessary to provide security to the 
rural populace before undertaking political action to enlist 
the peasantry in the counterinsurgency effort. Although a 
secure peasantry is essential to full mobilization of the 
populace in support of the government, security and political 
action must go hand-in-hand — the one complements the other, 
and in some cases political action can precede, and contribute 
to, the attainment of security. Viet Cong success can be 
attributed to the effectiveness with which they coordinate • 
political and 'military action; their doctrine, in fact, 
discloses that the development of their military capabilities 
has the prime purpose of preventing the GVN military and para- 
military forces from countering Communist political subversion 
in the countryside — of covering the extension of their 
political apparatus from hamlet to hamlet. 

5. Political action must be aimed at undergirding the 
counterinsurgency effort by developing a political base for 
the GVN and its programs. An effort of the scope undertaken 
by the U.S. in support of the Diem government in 1954-55 is 
needed today in South Vietnam. Means of attempting this could 
range from an effort to develop a single, monolithic national 
front organization — comparable to Diem's National Revolutionary 
Movement — to a less dramatic effort to develop a consensus 
among the major political and religious groups to utilize their 
assets and resources toward a common objective of supporting 
the government’s objectives and programs. In either event, 
substantial U.S. assistance would be needed in planning, 

coordinating, and supervising the political action effort 

from behind the scenes — both at the national level and in 
the field, and in training and motivating action cadres for 
the various political factions. 
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6. Psychological operations would of necessity be closely 

related to the political action effoi't. They would be needed 
in two major areas of activity: (a) motivating the government 

administration, military forces, and populace in support of 
the government; and (b) eroding the political and psychological 
base of the Viet Cong. Most U.S. psychological activity to 
date has been in the use of mass media, and designed essentially 
to project a favorable image of the GVN. Actions needed go 

far beyond these aims, and must be based essentially on face- 
to-face operations with the populace. They must be more closely 
coordinated with military, civic action, and economic aid 
activities, and must be focussed on identifying the people 
with the counterinsurgency effort, physically as well as 
psychologically. Psychological cadres must be motivated to 
the extent that they develop a real missionary zeal comparable 
to that of the Viet Cong; a willingness to endure hardship, 
and a' full personal commitment to the government's programs. 

U.S. assistance will be needed in training and motivating 
cadres required for such a program; all government function- 
aries ; — particularly those employed in the countryside — 
should receive such training. 

7. If these measures — military reinforcement, political 
action and psychological action — are effectively implemented 
and fully coordinated, there is a reasonable chance of checking 
the deterioration in South Vietnam, consolidating currently 
pacified areas and gaining time to prepare for a resumption 

of the pacification program in selected, priority areas. If 
these measures are not undertaken, there is little likelihood 
that these aims can be achieved. The Vietnamese themselves 
are unlikely to be able to implement such measures — they will 
require extensive U.S. help in planning and supervising their 
implementation, and a closer inter-relationship at the working 
levels than has existed in South Vietnam for the past eight 
years-. A greater commitment of U.S. resources will be required 
in all three fields — military, political and psychological. / 

r - /d 

8. [The introduction of IT S. mili tary for ces woul d carry 
wi th it ttre~possibilitv of becom diig.-bo.gg ed down - in an "e ndless 
war"~bn the l and mass of AsTa* r 71 However, if a pp-rop-ri a ts. and 
adequate political and psychological measures are undertaken. 
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the likelihood of_ such_aji eventual ity wpuld be greatly reduced. 
Our pbsl tion -^tfuld not be comparable to that of the French, 
whose colonial objectives were contrary to the ambitions of 
the Vietnamese populace, thereby precluding the development 
by the French of psychologically appealing political objectives. 
The skillful coordination of our military, political and psycho- 
logical actions in South Vietnam, supplemented by an appropriate 
military and psychological posture with respect to Hanoi and 
Peking, could permit the development of conditions for checking 
Communist aggression in Southeast Asia through a negotiated 
settlement on terms other than those of the Communists.' 
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